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Newsmakers 4 


“FRATERNITY” IN OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Wide World photo 


OUR NATION'S foreign policy is 
in brotherly hands. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles (right in photo) has charge 
of the part the public sees. His 
brother, Allen Welsh Dulles (left), 
will have a lot to say about the 
“invisible” part. He runs the super- 
secret Central Intelligence Agency. 
The President depends largely on 
this “hush-hush” outfit for a correct 
steer on what the Communists are 
going to do. 

The Dulles brothers are minister's 
sons. Their father headed a Presby- 
terian church in Watertown, N. Y. 

John Foster Dulles has been in 
training for his latest job almost 
since he was a boy. His grandfather, 
John W. Foster, was Secretary of 
State in President Benjamin Harri- 
son’s Cabinet. In 1907, when John 
Foster Dulles. was only 19, Grand- 
father Foster took him to the Nether- 
lands to an international conference 
on world peace. Young John Dulles, 
who knew French well after studying 
for a year at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
landed a job as secretary to the con- 
ference. 

Since then he has represented the 
U. S. on many diplomatic assign- 
ments. Alth@ugh he is a Republican, 
he was named by a Democratic Pres- 
ident (Harry Truman) as an adviser 
to the State Department. For years 
he was associated with a law firm that 
does legal work for many foreign 
countries. He has served in the Sen- 
ate (on an appointment to fill a 
vacancy ). 

The peace treaty with Japan is 


largely John Foster Dulles’ work. At 
the Republican national convention 
last year he wrote the foreign policy 
plank in the party platform. Both the 
leading rival candidates for the Presi- 
dential nomination, Senator Robert 
A. Taft and Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
who disagreed sharply on foreign 
policy—accepted the plank Dulles 
wrote. 

As one newspaper said recently: 
“John Foster Dulles seems to have 
been Secretary of State longer than 
any other man who has never been 
Secretary of State.” 

An old friend said of John and 
Allen Dulles: “They are closer than 
any two brothers I have ever known.” 
But Allen (59—five years younger 
than John) is jauntier, less solemn. 
He’s also scholarly (as befits one who 
penned a pamphlet oft the Boer War 
at the age of eight) and discreet (as 


befits a man who heads our most | 


secret foreign agency). 

After a year teaching English in a 
mission school in India, he went to 
work for the State Department. 
Later he joined Sullivan & Cromwell, 
the same firm of international law- 
yers to which his brother belonged. 

When World War II broke out, 


Allen Dulles went back to work for | 


Uncle Sam. He was chief of the 
Office of Strategic Services (a U. S. 
spy service) in Switzerland. He 
managed to plant a U.'S. agent in the 
German Foreign Office. As a result, 
the Allies for a time saw every mes- 
sage that left the- German foreign 
secretary's office. 

After the Allies invaded southern 
Italy, Allen Dulles engineered a re- 
volt in an Italian town on the border 
of Switzerland. From there, OSS 
agents slipped into Italy behind the 
German lines and sent back valuable 
information about the German army. 

After the war Allen Dulles served 
on a committee whose report was 
largely responsible for setting up the 
Central Intelligence Agency. In 1951 
he became deputy director (No. 2 
man) of the agency. Now, as No. 1 
man, he'll be giving brother John 
the secret information the State De- 
partment needs to fight communism. 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Low Countries fight back 
against watery foe (pp. 8-11). Machine voting in Con- 
gress debated (p. 7). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 4-6)—Congress asks Van Fleet about Korean War; 
Russia and Israel aren’t on speaking terms; Sudanese 
will run own affairs under British-Egyptian agreement; 
Campbell sets schoolboy hurdle record; Eisenhower 
faces first press conference, refuses clemency to atom 
spies. 


TEA-TOTALER: Have a cup of tea—11,000,000 of 
them! Charles F. Hutchinson did. For 40 years he 
sampled all tea shipment (100 million pounds a year) 
through the port of New York. This week he retires as 
chief U. S. Government tea taster. 


DEATHLESS YEAR: For the first time since 1940 
U. S. scheduled airlines had a “perfect year.” In the 365 
days up to February 11, domestic and international 
flights took off at the rate of one every seven seconds, 
and 25,280,000 passengers traveled without a single 
passenger death. Three days after the super-safe year 
ended, the record was tragically ruined. A National Air- 
lines plane plunged into the Gulf of Mexico. (Next week 
—Air Age unit in World Week! ) 


““BREAD-LIFT”: Like manna from heaven, a ton of 
bread rained on the earthquake-wrecked village of 
Turud in eastern Iran this month. A U. S. Navy plane 
“bombed” the area with 100-pound sacks of bread. 
Other U. S. planes were carrying out a “sandbag-lift”— 
ferrying sandbags from West Germany to strengthen 
North Sea dikes (see unit). 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

WEST BERLIN—New Communist blockade? 
ADLAI STEVENSON—What’s what in Far East? 
MRS. OVETA HOBBY—Cabinet rank coming? 
THE MOVIES—Everything in “3 dimensions”? 


ENDQUOTE: On the New York Times radio “Youth 
Forum” last week, a panel of high school boys and girls 
tried to define democracy— 

Raymond Simon, 17, James Madison High, Brooklyn: 
“a form of government in which people are free.” 
Leslie McAneny, 15, Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, N. J.: 
“a set of ideals in the mind of man.” 

Anthony Papa, 18, St. George Academy, New York City: 
“where men and women can achieve any height.” 
Shirley Hazel, 16, New York High School of Commerce: 
“equal rights and equal opportunity.” 

Lee Niemela, 17, De Witt Clinton High, the Bronx: 
“majority rule and the right of minority opinion.” 

Dr. Lyman Bryson, Columbia professor (adult guest ): 
“Democracy is equality on some high plane, not just 
equality in slavery. It is the rule of the majority, but it 
not only permits minority opinion but respects it and 
allows the minority to develop as wishes. We are a re- 
public—that’s our method, our form, We are a democ- 
racy—that’s our ideal.” 


DS EBAY 
Wide World photo 


TOP TEENS ON ICE: These two American teen-agers 
romping in a Swiss snow bank are the world’s best ama- 
teur skaters. At left is Tenley Albright, 17, of Boston, 
Mass. Five years ago she was a polio victim. Last week, 
at Davos in Switzerland, she becafne the first United 
States winner of the women’s figure skating champion- 
ship of the world. Experts who saw the free-style.skat- 
ing on the final day of the competition said she executed 
her double jumps and pirouettes “as they have never 
been performed before.” The young man who is about 
to get a face-full of snow is another world’s champ. 
He is Hayes Alan Jenkins, 19, from Akron, Ohio, He 
captured the men’s world figure-skating title. His clos- 
est rival was a 21-year-old American G. I., Jimmy Gro- 
gan of Colorado Springs, Col. The previous titleholder 
was Dick Button, also an American, who has turned 
professional. In both men’s and women’s competitions, 
it was a case of “youth will be served.” Ronald Robert- 
son, 15, high school sophomore from Long Beach, Calif., 
was third in the men’s event, and 13-year-old Alain 
Giletti of France placed fifth among the girls, Miss Al- 
bright’s closest rival was another 17-year-old; Gundi 
Busch of Germany. Fourth place went to Carol Heiss, 13, 
an eighth grader from Ozone Park, N. Y. The other 
U. S. entries, Margaret Anne Graham of Tulsa, Okla., 
and Miggs Dean of Detroit ranked seventh and 16th, 
respectively.. Meanwhile, at Helsinki in Finland, Rus- 
sians zipped off with first and second places in the fifti- 
eth world speed-skating championships. The Dutch took 
second place. 
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New Korean “Fronts” 


Two new Korean “fronts” are 
being opened on U. §. soil. 

The U. N. General Assembly, hop- 
ing for leadership by the Eisenhower 
Administration, met in New York 
City this week to make another try 
at bringing peace to Korea. 

In Washington, D. C., Congres- 
sional committeemen prepared to 
hear General James Van Fleet next 
week. General Van Fleet has left 
Korea after nearly two years as com- 
mander of U. N. ground troops. On 
the basis of several recent state- 
ments, he is believed to favor more 
aggressive U. N. action to break the 
long Korea stalemate. 

Meanwhile, the new Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles told’ the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee about the .Administration’s Far 
Eastern program. Press dispatches 
reported him as saying that the new 
Administration plans no sudden step- 
ping-up of the Korean War which 
would risk setting off World War IIL. 

“BARGAIN SIEGE” 

On the battle front itself, the U. N. 
marked the second anniversary of 
the siege of Wonsan. This once-flour- 
ishing city of 100,000 was a key rail, 
ship, and highway communications 
hub on the east coast of North 
Korea. 

Task Force 95, the first U. N. naval 
organization in history, aided by 
fleets of bombing plfines, has poured 
bombs and shells on the city. 

The Defense Department called 
the siege the “biggest bargain in the 
basement of war in Korea.” The in- 
dustrial area of Wonsan has been 
practically wiped out. Daytime traffic 
has ceased. Even night movement 
through the city is limited. 

Besides the off-shore fleet, the 
U. N. occupies ‘several islands in 
Wonsan harbor and has even built 
a landing strip on one of them. Heli- 
copters take off there to watch for 
targets and to be available for res- 
cue work. The Defense Department 
says the Communists keep 30,000 
troops in the Wonsan area in fear of 
a U.N. landing. 

“KATUSA” AND “KATCOM” 

Some time ago the U. S. Army in 
Korea tried a unique experiment. 
South Koreans were put directly into 
U.S. units and Korean-American pa- 
trol and combat teams were formed. 
These Koreans are known as “Ka- 


» « 


tusa”—“Korean Augmentation to the 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


United States Army.” 

The experiment has been so suc- 
cessful that the First Comnionwealth 
Division, made up of British Com- 
monwealth troops, is trying some- 
thing similar. 

About 1,000 South Koreans will 
become part of the Commonwealth 
Division. One hundred Koreans will 
be placed with each battalion. These 
Republic of Korea troops will be 
called,“Katcoms”—“Koreans Attached 
to Commonwealth Division.” 

“HWAN” FOR “WON” 

The Republic of Korea is waging 
an economic battle on its front. The 
Government printed so much money 
that its currency unit, the “won,” 
practically lost its value. Prices went 
sky high. Business practically 
stopped. Merthants hid their rice 
and tea under the floor of their shops 
and refused to sell. Now the ROK 
government is issuing new money, 
the “hwan”—each worth 100 of the 
old “won.” The government hopes 
that the new money will keep its 
value and that business will get 
started again. 


On the Korean Team 


Three top-ranking baseball 
stars Will miss spring training this 
season. They’re batting in Uncle 
Sam‘s league—in Korea. 

Marine Captain Ted Williams, 
slugging outfielder for the Boston 
Red Sox, had a close call last week. 
Flying his third combat mission, he 
crash-landed after taking part in a 
big U. N. air raid on North Korea. 
His Panther jet fighter-boomer de- 
veloped trouble while over-the tar- 
get but he nursed the ship back to a 
base in South Korea. He walked 
away unhurt from his wrecked plane. 

Jerry Coleman, former New York 
Yankee, is also a flying captain in the 
Marines. He made a “hit” his first 
time at “bat.” On his first mission, 
he blasted a North Korean bridge. 

Another ex-Yank, third baseman 
Bobby Brown, a lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps, is a front-line doctor. 


Russia Vs. Israel 


The old Bible story of David 
and Goliath seemed to be repeat- 
ing itself in the news last week. 

Giant Russia (population 200,000,- 
000) broke off diplomatic relations 
with tiny Israel (population 1,500,- 
000). The Russians called home their 
minister to Israel and ordered Israel's 
minister to leave Russia. ‘ 

What's Behind It: In international 
affairs, the two nations are no longer 
“on speaking terms.” 

Breaking diplomatic relations is an 
unfriendly act in international affairs, 
but is not necessarily a step toward 
war. 

The excuse for Russia’s break with 
Israel was the explosion of a bomb 
at the Soviet legation in Tel Aviv, 
Israel, early this month. Three Rus- 
sians, including the wife of the Soviet 
minister, were hurt. 

Israeli Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion denounced the bombing as a 
“blot on our name.” Police rounded 
up scores of suspects. Israel apolo- 
gized to Russia for. the “dastardly 
outrage.” But, three days later, the 
Soviet government rejected the 
apology ‘and broke off relations. 

Many observers believe Russia 
was just looking for an excuse to end 
relations with Israel. Possible pur- 
poses are: (1) To appeal to anti- 
Jewish feelings among former Nazis 
in Germany; (2) To win friends 
among the Arab nations of the 
Middle East, who regard the Jewish 
nation of Israel as an enemy. 

In the background is the swelling 
wave of anti-Semitism in Russia and 
the Russian satellite countries. Last 
December a group of Czech Com- 
munist leaders (most of them Jews) 
were condemned to death for “trea- 
son.” Purges, in which Jews were fre- 
quently the victims, followed in other 
satellites. A few weeks ago a group 
of doctors—mostly Jews—were ar- 
rested in Moscow on charges of plot- 
ting to kill Soviet leaders. 

These developments reminded 
people in Israel of the Nazi German 








persecutions in which 6,000,000 
Jews perished. Israelis are fearful 
for the 2,500,000 Jews still behind 
the Iron Curtain. The Communists 
do not permit them to leave. 


After Sudan—Suez? 


Britain and Egypt have settied 
their long dispute over who is to 
rule the Sudan. Their answer— 
the Sudanese shali decide for 
themselves. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan lies 
south of Egypt. It covers an area 
about one third the size of the U. S., 
and has a population of about 8,000,- 
000. . 

The northern Sudanese are Mos- 
lems with Arab blood. They resemble 
the Egyptians. The people of the 
southern Sudan—one quarter of the 
population—live in tribes and know 
little of the ways and customs of the 
modern world. 

In 1899 Britain and Egypt agreed 
to rule the Sudan together. They re- 
newed this agreement in 1936. But 
actually the British ran the Sudan 
pretty much as they liked. The 
Egyptians were dissatisfied. The Nile 
—their only water source—flows 
through the Sudan. They demanded 
control of the Sudan so that they 
could control the Nile. 

In November, 1951, King Farouk 
of Egypt tore up the treaty under 
which his country and Britain shared 
rule of the Sudan. Farouk declared 
himself “King of Egypt and the Su- 
dan.” The British paid no attention. 
They went ahead with plans to give 
the Sudanese self-government. 

Then General Mohammed Naguib 
(see photo) chased King Farouk from 
his throne. Britain and Egypt started 
talks about the future of the Sudan. 

This month they signed an agree- 
ment. The Sudanese people will 
elect a parliament to run the coun- 
try An international commission will 


watch over the election to see that 
it’s a fair one. Within three years the 
Sudanese will vote again, to decide 


their future. They will then choose 
between: (1) full independence, (2) 
joining Egypt, or (3) membership in 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Meanwhile the British Gov- 
ernor-General will have power to 
protect the southern Sudanese 
against possible mistreatment by the 
northern majority. 

What's Behind It: In the restless 
Middle East, the good news of the 


Sudan agreement partly cancelled 
out the bad news of the Russia- 
Israel: break (see preceding story). 
Improved relations between Britain 
and Egypt may lead to solution of 
the only major quarrel remaining be- 
tween the two nations. The Egyp- 


tians demand that the British get 


out of the Suez Canal zone. Britain 
says the canal is too important to 
British trade and to the defense of 
the Middle East to be left unguarded 
—and the British don’t trust the 
Egyptians to do the guarding. 


Milt and Johnny 


Two astounding New Jersey 
Teen-agers ran away with the 
National A. A. U. high and prep 
school track and field meet this 
month. 

Nineteen-year-old Milton Camp- 
bell led Plainfield, N. J., High to its 
second national schoolboy cham- 
pionship. The mighty Milt (whose 
exploits are detailed in the sports 
page of this week's issue) won the 
60-yard hurdles and the high jump. 
His time for the hurdles—seven and 
two-tenths seconds—was not only the 
fastest time ever recorded by a 
schoolboy but was within a tenth of 
a second of the world’s record. 

Meanwhile, 18-year-old Johnny 
Kopil of Bayonne, N. J., High broke 
the meet record as he won the mile 





United Press photo 


With the Egyptian flag fluttering over- 
head, General Mohammed Naguib stood 
in “Liberty Square’ in Cairo, Egypt's 
capital, to take an oath of loyalty to “a 
new, liberated Egypt.’ The occasion was 
the six-months’ anniversary last month 
of his seizure of power. He is pre- 
mier of Egypt and head of a committee 
of army officers that runs the country. 
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in 4:22.7. Earlier this month Johnny 
ran a mile even faster (four minutes, 
20 and one-tenth seconds) the fastest 
schoolboy mile on record. 


President Meets Press 


President Eisenhower last week 
held his first press conference 
since taking office. 

Highlights of his meeting with re- 
porters were: 

1. The President said he was not 
personally considering either block- 
ade of Red China or an embargo 
against Red China. Such steps have 
been under consideration in several 
departments of the government, but 
have not come to him for attention, 
he said. 

2. He thinks tax reduction should 
be delayed until the Federal budget 
is balanced. (The House of Repre- 
sentatives Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has voted, 21 to 4, for an 11 
per cent income tax reduction, ef- 
fective July 1.) 

3. The President said ending of 
price and wage controls was aimed 
to unshackle the economy. He 
thought the law of supply and de- 
mand would prevent’ serious price 
rises. He does not intend to keep any 
control powers after the present con- 
trols law expires April 30. 

Presidential press conferences are 
held in an atiditorium of the Execu- 
tive Offices building, formerly occu- 
pied by the State, War, and Navy 
departments. The room seats 347 
persons. Every seat was filled for the 
first Eisenhower press conference. 
Some of the press sessions are to be 
televised, the White House has an- 
nounced, The first one was not. 


Atom Spies: Last Round? 


President Eisenhower refused 
to spare the lives of two convicted 
atom spies. 

The trial judge ordered their exe- 
cution during the week of March 9. 
Last week, however, the U. S. Court 
of Appeals granted stay’to March 
30. This will permit defense lawyers 
to appeal to the Supreme Court—for 
the third time. 

The convicted pair are Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, who are husband 
and wife. They were charged with 
being members of a spy ring which 
passed secret military information to 
a foreign power in wartime. With 
this information, a Congressional 








Wide World phote 


THE SUPREME COURT goes to the White House for lunch: The nine justices of 
the U.S. Supreme Court shed their black robes to pay a call on the new President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. In the photo are, left ot right: front row, Associate Justices 
William O. Douglas and Stanley Reed; Chief Justice Fred Vinson; the President; 


Associate Justices 


Hugo Black and Felix Frankfurter. In 


rear row, Sherman 


Adams, assistant to the President; Attorney General Herbert Brownell; Associate 
Justices Sherman Minton, Tom C. Clark, Robert H. Jackson, and Harold Burton. 


Committee has alleged, Russia built 
an atomic bomb 18 months sooner 
than might otherwise have been pos- 
sible. 

Other members of the ring in- 
cluded: David CGreenglass, Mrs. 
Rosénberg’s brother, who supplied 
atomic bomb information based on 
his wartime work at Los Alamos, 
N. M., atomic laboratory; Morton 
Sobell, an engineer who gave away 
non-atomic secrets; Harry Gold, a 
confessed spy courier. All are in 
prison for terms of 15 to 30 years. 
They were witnesses at the Rosen- 
berg’s trial in 1951. Federal Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman sentenced the 
Rosenbergs to death. 

Since April, 1951, the Rosenbergs 
have been in the death house at Sing 
Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y. 

Defense attorneys have carried ap- 
peals to save the Rosenbergs’ lives 
through the Federal Courts, to the 
Supreme Court (which has twice re- 
fused to review the case), and to the 
White House. In refusing Presiden- 
tial clemency, President Eisenhower 
held that the couple had received 
their “full measure of justice.” He 
said their crime “involves the de- 
liberate betrayal of the entire nation 
and could very well result in the 
death of many, many thousands of 
innocent citizens.” 

If executed, the Rosenbergs will 
be the first U. S. citizens put to death 
in peacetime for wartime espionage 


after trial by a non-military court. 
PROVOO CASE 

A Federal jury in New York, 
meanwhile, found another American 
guilty of betraying his country. He 
is John David Provoo, 35, a former 
Army sergeant. He was charged with 
aiding the Japanese during World 
War II, while he was a prisoner of 
war. He was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

Provoo was found guilty of four 
acts of treason. 

Treason is a Federal crime, de- 
fined in the Constitution as “levying 
war against [the U. §.] or in adher- 
ing to [its] enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort.” 


Douglas-for-Sprague 


James Henderson Douglas Jr., 
a Chicago attorney, is President 
Eisenhower’s nominee for Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Douglas, who was an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury during the 
last part of the Hoover Administra- 
tion (1932-33), accepted the Air Force 
assignment after Robert C. Sprague 
withdrew. 

Mr. Sprague gave up the appoint- 
ment rather than sell $5,000,000 
worth of stock in a corporation 
owned by his family. He was the 
founder and head of the Sprague 
Electric Company in North Adams, 
Mass. 


The Sprague company manufac- 
tures electronics equipment used by 
some defense contractors. Sprague 
said his company did only seven 
tenths of one per cent of its total 
business under contracts directly 
with the Defense Department. 

When he was originally proposed 
for the Air Force job, Mr. Sprague 
resigned as president of the firm. 
He promised that the company 
would have no direct dealings with 
the Air Force. But he said that if he 
sold his stock, control of the firm 
might pass to out-of-town persons 
who lack a real interest in the wel- 
fare of the employees and the town 
of North Adams. 

The Senate must approve appoint- 
ments to high executive department 
posts, Senators have required all top 
officials of the Defense Department 
who hold stocks in firms with defense 
contracts, to sell their stocks before 
taking office. Rather than face a 
fight over Mr. Sprague in the Senate, 
the Administration decided he must 
either withdraw or sell his $5,000,- 
000 in stock. That is twice the 
value of the General Motors Cor- 
poration stock given up by Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson. (See 
Feb. 4 news pages.) Mr. Sprague 
withdrew. 

DEAN RESIGNS 

In another administrative change 
in Washington, Chairman Gordon 
Dean of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced his resignation 
from the commission. He will remain 
until May, to give President Eisen- 
hower time to find a replacement. 
Another vacancy already exists on 
the five-member AEC. 


Quick Maz 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Can you match up these names 
(James Van Fleet, Mohammed Naguib, 
Julius Rosenberg, James H. Douglas, 
David Ben-Gurion) with the right topic 
in the news from this list? (Atomic spy- 
ing, Sudan government, VU. S. Air 
Force, Korean War, Israel-Russian re- 
lations). 

2. The difference between espionage 
and treason is: ; 

3. Wonsan is a (Korean unit of 
money; North Korean port; South Ko- 
rean fight in a U. S. battalion). 

4. An important issue before the 
current U. N. Assembly session is: 
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A Pro-Con Discussion 


WENTY-ONE JU. S. state legisla- 

tures, the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the Diet of Finland, and the Riks- 
dag of Sweden have methods of voting 
by machine. Why not have something 
like that.in Congress? 

Those who favor the idea say: 


1. Congress would get more 
work done faster. 

One Congressman estimates that 
Congress could save a month’s time 
and $60,000 in expenses at each ses- 
sion by a voting machine system 
similar to that in the New Jersey 
Assembly (see photo). When it was 
time for a vote, each Congressman 
would simply flip the switch on his 
desk to the “yes” or the “no” side. 
A tally board would light up, show- 
ing how he voted. At the same time 
each man’s vote would be perma- 
nently recorded on tally sheets on 
the Clerk’s desk’ The whole process 
would take only a minute or two. 

At each session of Congress, thou- 
sands of votes are taken. Usually the 
votes of individual members are not 
recorded. But an average of 121 
“record votes” (in the House of Rep- 
resentatives) are taken at each ses- 
sion. They consume as much as 45 
minutes each. The Clerk of the House 
calls the name of each of the 435 
Representatives. If he is present, he 
inswers by saying “aye” or “nay.” 


2. The people would know 
more about what their Represen- 
tatives stand for. 

Most votes in Congress are taken 
by chorus-shouting of “aye” or “nay,” 
x by standing vote, or by a count of 
nembers made by tellers who do not 
record the individual votes. Thus, on 
many important measures, the “home 
folks” can’t find out how their Repre- 
sentative voted. Machine — voting 
would immediately disclose every 
man’s vote. It would also show up 
those legislators who haven't the 
courage to vote or who miss sessions. 


3. Voting machines assure an 
accurate count. 

Voting machines would wipe out 
the uncertainty from present voice 
voting and standing votes. 


Pushbutton Voting in Congress? 


What are the objections to mechan- 
nical voting? These are chiefly: 


1. It would cost too much, 


It would take about $500,000 to 
put voting machinery in the House 
of Representatives, according to ex- 
pert estimates. A desk would have 
to be installed for each member. 
(Representatives now sit on circular 
benches. ) 


2. Mechanical voting would 


hamper committee work. 


Most of the real work of Congress 
is done in committees. Mechanical 
voting would put members under 
pressure to spend more time on the 









floor of the House. That would no 
doubt mean less time for committee 
work. 


3. No machine is fool-proof. 


Power failure or some mechanical 
mix-up could cause wrong results. 
The whole “hurry-up” idea behind 
machine voting might result in hasty 
judgments or in accidental errors by 
individual legislators. The New Jer- 
sey legislature once discovered that 
votes had been cast on the machine 
of an absent member. 

Congress has considered mechani- 
cal voting many times, beginning in 
1902. Each time the idea was re- 
jected overwhelmingly. 


Goldenbaum Studio photo 


The New Jersey Assembly: arrows point to tally boards where, alongside name, red 
light flashes for ‘‘no’’ vote, green for “yes” vote. Total vote shows above names. 








MEET BENELUX 


Junior Partner 


“TPENELUX” is a new-fangled 

word in international relations. 
It’s a word made up of the first let- 
ters of the names of three small 
neighbor-nations: BE-lgium, NE- 
therlands, LUX-embourg. 

In area all three together are only 
about half the size of New York State. 

Sometimes the three little nations 
are called the “Low Countries.” They 
lie on the sandy plain of the North 
Sea. Most of the land is less than 500 
feet above sea level. 

These facts of geography are the 
Low Countries’ greatest danger— 
and greatest advantage. This month 
tragic North Sea floods laid bare the 
danger of living on these low-lying 
coasts (WW, Feb. 11, p. 8). 

But the Low Countries owe their 
wealth, as well as théir sorrows, to 
their watery surroundings. The sea 
is their highway to their colonies. 
Trade, brought by sea and rivers, 
built Antwerp and Rotterdam into 
top-ranking ports. 


The well-watered land makes fine 
pasture and produces rich crops— 
much of which goes to market by 
water (see map of canals on next 
page). 

The Low Countries’ location at the 
mouths of the Rhine, Scheldt, and 
Maas has for centuries made the re- 
gion a crossroads of trade. As they 
served this bustling world of busi- 
ness, the Dutch and Belgians pros- 
pered., 

In medieval times the Low Coun- 
tries’ cloth-weaving industry was the 
best in Europe: In our modern indus- 
trial age, the coal mines of Belgium, 
the steel plants of Luxembourg, the 
skilled industries of the Netherlands 
give the Low Countries a vital part 
in Europe’s production. 

The Low Countries are important 
to Europe, too, as pioneers in inter- 
national unity. 

It started in 1922. In that year 
Luxembourg and Belgium decided 
to unite. their countries in economic 




















War Against the Sea 


The story of the Netherlands is 
the story of eternal struggle against 
the sea. This month the sea won a 
round. It burst over a sixth of the 
Netherlands (the black area on the 
map at left) and also over parts of 
coastal Belgium. The diagram at left 
helps explain why the tragedy oc- 
curred. A quarter of the Nether- 
lands is below sea level (broken 
line), “Polders” are fertile fields 
which once were sea bottom. Dutch 
farmers surrounded the areas w‘th 
dikes and pumped them dry. Wind- 
mills (now mostly replaced by steam 
and electric pumps) turn machinery 
that forces water from rain or 
streams into drainage canals that 
empty into large canals and finally 
into rivers or the North Sea. Today, 
sea water fills many fields and 
chokes the drainage system. 








in European Unity 


affairs. They abolished all tariffs on 
each other's goods. The two coun- 
tries have practically the same 
money; you can swap a Luxembourg 
franc for a Belgium franc or vice 
versa. Recently they combined their 
armies. And to cement their union, 
Prince Jean—heir to the throne of 
Luxembourg—is going to marry Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Belgium in April. 


BENELUX IS BORN 


During World War II the Nazi 
Germans occupied Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands. Govern- 
ment leaders of all three nations fled 
to London. There they had lots of 
time to talk over postwar plans. In 
1944 they decided to combine the 
economies of all three countries in 
about the same way that Belgium 
and Luxembourg had already united. 
This was the beginning of “Bene- 
lux.” 

In 1948 Benelux really got going. 
Goods produced in any of the three 
countries can now be sold in the 
others without payment of tariffs. 

The three countries hope to go on 
to a closer economic union. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


Meanwhile, they have their eyes 
on plans for a bigger union—a union 
of Western Europe. You will find the 
Benelux countries taking part in all 
the movements for European unity: 


- the Council of Europe (which may 


some day be a European parliament); 
the European Payments Union (a 
sort of bank for European trade); 
the “Marshall Plan” (for European 
economic recovery with U. S. aid); 
the “Schuman Plan” pool of the coal 
and steel industries of Italy, France, 
West Germany, and the Benelux 
countries. The “Schuman Plan” group 
has also teamed up for the proposed 
“European Army.” 

In the European unity team, the 
three Benelux countries are dwarfed 
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by their bigger partners. But look at 
Benelux as a group and the differ- 
ence isn’t so great. The combined 
population of the Benelux nations, 
20,000,000, is about half that of 
France. Their coal output exceeds 
32 million tons per year and they 
produce about nine million tons of 
steel per year. They far outrank Italy 
in these two important industrial 
activities and they turn out two 
thirds as much steel as France. Bene- 
lux is a sturdy part of the foundation 
for the house of United Europe. 
Will the house be built? On his 
European survey trip this month, 
U. S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles found the unity-partneys hesi- 
tating to approve the “European 
Army” treaty. The next few weeks 
will be important ones. If the new 
\dministration can’t see definite ac- 
tion toward unity by April, there 
may be a “rethinking” of U. S. policy 
toward Europe, Mr. Dulles told the 


Europeans. 


“SOVEREIGNTY” PROBLEM 


One thing that stands in the way 
of unity is each nation’s fear that it 
will lose some of its “sovereignty.” 
Sovereignty means a nation’s right to 
decide for itself what it will do. 

In 1952 the Netherlands became 
the first country to offer to give up 
some of its sovereignty to make pos- 
sible a “United States of Europe.” 
The Dutch Parliament voted to allow 
the government to give an interna- 
tional organization the right to have 
authority in Dutch affairs—even if 
this conflicts with Dutch laws. 

What do the Dutch people think 
of this? Dutchmen of two typical 
towns, Delft and Bolsward, were 
asked to vote on whether they favor 
, European government with a con- 
stitution and a parliament elected by 
the people of Europe. The vote was 
entirely unofficial and entirely vol- 
untary. Yet in both towns a large 
majority of the voters turned out. In 
Delft, 75 per cent voted “yes.” In 
Bolsward, 97 per cent voted “yes.” 

(Turn page) 





OUR FRONT COVER: No trains today! 
Along a flood-twisted section of electric 
railway in coastal Holland a lone Neth- 
erlander trudges. He carries his bicycle 
(for the roads are flooded) and also his 
shoes (for water is over the ties of the 
part of the track he has just crossed). 
Holland Flood Relief photo. . 
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INLAND WATERWAYS carry more com- 
merce in Europe than in gny other con- 
tinent. Centuries ago the people began 
improving on nature by deepening chan- 
nels, digging canals around parts of 
rivers that boats could not navigate, and 
linking one river system to another with 
canals. The Rhine, most important of 
Evrope’s trading rivers, has inland water- 











way connections with most of Western 
Evrope. The Netherlands and Belgium, 
for their size, have miore canals than 
any other countries. Most of the principal 
Dutch and Belgian canals link up with 
the three important trading rivers that 
flow through the Low Countries to the 
North Sea. These are the Rhine, the 
Scheldt, and the Maas (Meuse). 





United Press photo 


“ARE THEY SAFE?” Anxious Netherlanders search for the names of friends and 
relatives on Breda’s bulletin board listing flood evacuees’ names and addresses. 
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Netherlands Information Service 


“HOLLAND WILL RISE AGAIN’ —as she did after World War Il. Nazi German 
bombing planes left this part of Rotterdam just an empty space. Now look at it! 


Wide World pheto 


“THANKS, UNCLE SAMI” United States funds helped the Dutch rebuild after 
World War I! and aided vocational programs like this one for young miners. 


MEET THE NETHERLANDS 


Duteh 


VS. 
Sea 


THE PAST: The Dutch love 
freedom. Five centuries ago their 
rich trading towns gained independ- 
ence from feudal lords. Three cen- 
turies ago they fought Spain—then 
the mightiest power on earth—and 
won freedom as a nation. They be- 
came Europe's No. | sea traders and 
gathered colonies around the world. 
Later, wars and invasions wore 
away Dutch power. 

COLONIES: The Dutch own 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana) in South 
America and some West Indies and 
Caribbean islands. They still control 
the western half of New Guinea, but 
this region is claimed by Indonesia. 
The Dutch suffered a staggering eco- 
nomic blow after World War II 
when Indonesia, their richest colony, 
revolted and became a free republic. 

THE GOVERNMENT: The Dutch 
rule themselves through their elected 
parliament. But they also have a 
monarch—a well-léved queen, Juli- 
ana. In 1948 she succeeded her 
mother, Queen Wilhelmina, who had 
ruled for 50 years. The’ Dutch will 
probably have another queen some 
day, for Juliana’s four children are 
all girls, Their father, Juliana’s hus- 
band, is the popular Prince Bern- 
hard, son of a German noble family. 

THE PEOPLE: Most of the 10,- 
000,000 Dutch are Protestants. The 
Dutch people are serious and hard- 
working. Practically everyone can 
read and write. Most of the Dutch 
live in the nation’s big cities, which 
are thriving centers of industry. But 
a sixth of the working people make 
a living farming the land. 

THE LAND: “Netherlands” means 
“low lands.” There's a saying that 
“Holland was made by the Dutch.” 
In the coastal Netherlands (the re- 
gion called Holland ) the Dutch have 
built fertile farms on land reclaimed 
from the sea, lakes, and marshes. 
Only a complicated network of dikes, 
canals and pumping stations keeps 
the land from filling up with water 














again. Always the Dutch stand 
watch to strengthen and repair their 
dikes against the pounding sea. 

CONDITIONS TODAY: What a 
comeback the Dutch made from 
World War II! The Nazis occupied 
their land and nearly starved the 
people of the cities. After the war 
the Dutch set doggedly to work to 
rebuild. In the past year the Nether- 
lands became a showplace of re- 
covery. Low prices drew record 
numbers of tourists. The Nether- 
lands became. the favorite leave 
center for U. S. soldiers in Europe. 
A month ago the Dutch told the 
U. S.: “Thanks for all the aid you've 
sent us. Now we can stand on our 
own feet and don’t need any more 
help.” 

Then a hurricane howled out of 
the west this month. Church bells 
tolled madly—the signal of danger 
from the sea. In a few terrifying hours 
the North Sea smashed through the 
dikes in a hundred places and 
sloshed as much as 40 miles inland. 
More than 1,400 persons and count- 
less animals drowned. Three hun- 
dred thousand were homeless. Over 
65,000 were evacuated from the 
flood region. 

Fortunately Dutch industry was 
little affected. Few factories were in 
the stricken area. But the bill for 
flood damage—upwards of $300,000,- 
000—was a heavy blow. Reluctantly, 
the Dutch told U. S. officials that 
they might have to ask for U. S. aid 
again. And the Dutch weren’t sure 
they could carry out their plans for 
European defense. 

“Our arch-enemy, the sea, has 
struck again—more cruelly than 
ever,” said Prince Bernhard, as he 
took charge of the Dutch drive to 
raise flood disaster funds in their 
own country. Meanwhile, aid poured 
in from other nations. “Holland 
Flood Relief, Inc.,” was formed in 
the U. S. by friends of the Nether- 
lands. Its address is 72 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

The job of plugging the dikes, 
cleaning up the villages, draining 
the fields began at once. 

But it may take years to get some 
farms into production again. If salt 
water stands too long, salt soaks into 
the soil. 

The Dutch are discussing plans for 
enormous sea walls to shelter whole 
inland regions. 


The Dutch are fighting back! 





MEET BELGIUM 


Land 
of 
Plenty 


THE PAST: Belgium gets its 
name from the ancient tribe of Bel- 
gae who fought Julius Caesar’s Ro- 
man legions 2,000 years ago. But 
modern Belgium is little more than 
a century old. In 1830 the Belgians 
revolted against the Dutch (their 
rulers- at the time) and elected a 
German prince as their king. 

COLONIES: In the late 1800s, a 
Belgian king staked out a claim to 
a huge region of central Africa. This 
is now the Belgian Congo, Belgium's 
only colony, 80 times larger than the 
homeland. The Congo, one of the 
most important sources of Belgium’s 
wealth, yields valuable metals, dia- 
monds, and many products of tropi- 
cal agriculture. The Congo is also 
the world’s richest source of uranium 
(for atomic energy). Belgium ad- 
ministers the U. N. trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi on the eastern edge 
of the Belgian Congo. 

THE GOVERNMENT: Two years 
ago Belgium’s fifth king mounted the 
throne. He is 22-year-old Baudouin, 
a descendant of Belgium’s first king. 
Actually, Belgians rule themselves 
through an elected parliament. But 
they value their king as a symbol 
of the unity of their nation which is 
split between Walloons and Flemish 
(see “The People.” ) This month Bel- 
gians have been grumbling about 
their king. Baudouin. suffering from 
an attack of influenza, left for a vaca- 
tion on the sunny French Riviera, just 
after the North Sea flood ravaged 
coastal Belgium. “Why does our king 
leave his country ir time of nationa) 
disaster?” many Belgian newspapers 
asked. The king hurried home. 

All adults can vote. Those who 
fail to vote are fined. As a result, 
about 90 per cent of eligible voters 
go to the polls—probably the highest 
voting percentage of any nation. 

THE PEOPLE: Belgium (about 
the size of Maryland) is Europe's 
most thickly-settled nation. About 








Belgian Government Information Center 


DOGGY MILKMAN: In some Flemish 
towns morning milk arrives by dog-cart. 


half its 9,000,000 people are Flem- 
ings. They live in the northern part 
of the country. They speak Flemish, 
which is much like Dutch. Their 
carefully tended farms have the 
highest crop yields per acre in all 
Europe. In the hilly south live the 
Walloons. They speak French. Many 
of them work in Belgium's coal 
mines and industries. Both Flemish 
and French are official languages of 
Belgium. Both Flemings and Wal- 
loons are Roman Catholics. They are 
all patriotic Belgians—yet there is 
constant friction. Flemings and Wal- 
loons each suspect the other group 
of aiming to run the country. 

THE LAND: The Flemings live 
on a great plain along the North Sea. 
The land averages less than 10 feet 
above sea level. A checkerboard of 
fertile little farms and beautiful old 
cities spreads over the land. Be- 
tween the plain and the forested 
Ardennes Hills to the south lie the 
great coal and heavy industry cen- 
ters, mostly in the Sambre and 
Meuse valleys. Much of the output 
of the mines and smoky cities is sold 
abroad to buy raw materials and 
food—for Belgium, like the Nether- 
lands, cannot feed herself. 

CONDITIONS TODAY : The Ger- 
mans occupied Belgium during 
World War II. Belgian industries 
were not seriously damaged. Bel- 
gians quickly restored their produc- 
tion and foreign trade. They prob- 
ably enjoy a higher living stand- 
ard than any other Europeans. Bel- 
gium is the economic partner of little 
LuxemBourg (see next page). 





Jean Zimmer, motor car enthusiast, looks 
over the motor of a French Citroen. 


ECHTERNACH 


By JEAN ZIMMER 


ECHTERNACH, where | live, is 
on the border between Luxembourg 
and Germany. It is a small place, but 
it is one of the old towns of Europe. 
Back in the 600s this was the center 
from which a Christian missionary 
named St. Willibrord converted the 
people round about. 

The saint’s tomb is in our church. 
The most famous event in Echter- 
nach is the great dancing parade 
every Whit Tuesday—the Tuesday 
after Pentecost. People form a long 
chain by holding on to handker- 
chiefs. Small bands of musicians 
play. Many boys and girls join in 
with French horns, flutes, and violins. 
The parade lasts for hours, and ends 
at the church. There, the dancers 
take three steps forward and two 
steps back, all the way up the 60 
steps to the church. The custom is 
said to have started in the Middle 
Ages, when people catne to the saint's 
tomb to seek a cure for epilepsy and 
other diseases. 

Luxembourg, small as it is, has a 
fascinating history, It was independ- 
ent under its own rulers 900 years 
ago. Many times other countries have 
gotten control of Luxembourg, but 
always we have regained our free- 
dom: The head of our government is 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, but we 
elect our own parliament. 

My father owns a small farm with 
one horse, two cows, and a bull. I 
help my father with the farm work 
after school and during my six-week 
summer vacation. 

I get up at’7 every morning in 
order to be in school by 8. My classes 
last until noon. We have school every 


MEET LUXEMBOURG 


Little Giant 
of Steel 


afternoon (except Tuesday and 
Thursday) from 2 to 4. I am studying 
history, arithmetic, English, French, 
Germari, and religion. 

During World War II half of our 
town was smashed during a big Ger- 
man attack. Our family left town be- 
fore the attack and when we came 
back everything had been stolen 
from our house. 

Our people have worked hard to 
rebuild Echternach. Many tourists 
come here, including quite a few 
U. S. soldiers stationed in Germany. 


LUXEMBOURG CITY 


By TESSIE RAUS 


MY FATHER’S a mining engi- 
neer. Once he took me with him into 
an iron-ore mine near Luxembourg 
City, where I live. 

We put on leather helmets to pro- 
tect our heads against falling rock. 
Outside the mine we boarded a small 
electric train that took us miles and 
miles through dimly lighted mine 
tunnels. Suddenly we heard a loud 
blast. Father told me it was a dyna- 
mite explosion to loosen the ore. 
Soon we passed workers loading big 
chunks of red iron ore into carts. The 
carts, father said, would take the ore 
to a smelting house, where the iron 
would be removed from the ore. 

Without iron to make steel, father 
said, Luxembourg would be a poor 
country. My country is small—smaller 
in area than your state of Rhode 
Island—and with only 300,000 people. 
A jet plane could fly across Luxem- 
bourg in less than five minutes. 

But because of our steel industry, 
Luxembourg is often called the 
“little giant.” Our country, the fifth 
smallest independent nation in the 
world, ranks in seventh place in 
world steel production. 

In fact, my city is now the “steel 
capital” of Western Europe. The 
Schuman Plan coal-steel pool has its 


Photo courtesy of Business Week 
On February 10 a carload of German 
coal rumbled across the Saar and into 
France without even a stop for customs 
inspection. For on that day the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, Eu- 
rope’s coal-steel pool, began operations. 
At its headquarters in Luxembourg, an 
employee hung out the flags of the six 
member-nations—the Benelux coun- 
tries, France, Italy, and Western Ger- 
many (see photo). The 200-man staff 
(including about 60 translators and in- 
terpreters for the four-language organi- 
zation) runs, Europe’s biggest business. 
The Community has power over prices 
and distribution of iron, steel, and coal 
industries with 1,500,000 workers and 
an annual output worth five to six bil- 
lion dollars. When the Community is 
in full operation, coal, steel, and iron 
will be bought and sold in the six- 
nation area as if national boundaries 
did not exist. 





headquarters in Luxembourg City. 
(See photo above.) 

My favorite subject is geography. 
Geography is important to my na- 
tion, which borders on four other 
countries. Ten more countries are 
less than 400 miles away. 

I am writing this article in Ger- 
man and someone will have to trans- 
late it for World Week. Our Luxem- 
bourg language is sométhing like 
German with a mixture of words 
from other languages. Because we 
must do business with neighbors who 
speak various languages, many Lux- 
embourgers learn to speak French, 
German, English, and Flemish 
(which is spoken ine the lowland 
parts of Belgium). 








A Town 


and 
Its Teens 


every night!” 

That's what town officials of Alex- 
andria, Minnesota (population 6,500), 
planned to tell teen-agers. Juvenile 
delinquency was on the rise. The 
worried officials were considering a 
10 p.m. curfew for persons under 18. 

The boys and girls of Alexandria 
discussed the news. “A curfew won't 
solve the problem,” they argued. 
“There's just nothing for us to do in 
this town at night. That’s why some 
kids get into trouble.” 

One high school senior, Maynard 
Peterson, sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to the Governor of Minnesota. 
The letter read: 


“The high school boys of Alexan- 
dria are disgusted with the problem 
of our town’s recreation. There’s a 
rumor that an 18-year-old curfew law 
is soon going into effect. The way it 
is now, the public doésn’t want young 
people on the streets at night, and 
the businessmen don’t want them 
loitering in their places. If the kids 
aren't allowed out, I believe they will 
take to the alleys, which is bad for 
any country as well as the city. If 
there is anything we could do to bet- 
ter our problems, we should like a 
reply from you.” 

Maynard Peterson didn’t expect 
anything to happen. But the Gover- 
nor read his letter, and took interest. 
The next thing Maynard knew, a 
copy of the letter appeared in the 
local newspaper. 

It threw Alexandria into an uproar. 
Everyone had an opinion. “The boy 
shouldn’t have done it,” said some 
adults. “Why didn’t he discuss this 
with town officials first?” Others sup- 


ported Maynard. “He claims that our * 


young people have a_ recreation 





“TPE HOME before ten o'clock 








TEENS STEP OUT at a Saturday night dance in a new recreation center 












Phote by Art Krueger 


at Alexandria, Minn.—thanks to a “‘good-citizen”’ town! (See story.) 


problem,” they said. “This is our 
chance to find out!” 


TOWN MEETING 


A meeting was held in the library 
building to discuss Maynard's letter. 
Parents and young people jammed 
the room. The chairman put the 
question: “Is Alexandria meeting the 
needs of its young people?” 

“YES!” many adults argued. Said 
one: “After ten o'clock, the children 
should be home with their parents.” 
Said another: “This squawking shows 
that kids nowadays can’t make their 
own fun as we used to do.” 

“NO!” insisted the young people. 
Said one: “Our town should provide 
activities that would include the 
youth of the whole community—so 
you're with all your friends.” Said 
another: “We need a good place to 
go in the evenings—a place where 
we can meet and get together.” 

Not all the adults agreed with the 
young people. But they formed a 
Community Council to dig up the 
facts about youth recreation in Alex- 
andria. They found that only one of 
the 48 adult social organizations had 
any kind of youth program. (It gave 
prizes for school essays on conserva- 
tion. ) 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT. WORK 


xy * 


The council was convinced. It per- 
suaded the town government to set 
up a special department for youth 
recreation. The department launched 
dozens of new. activities—such as 
junior baseball, basketball, and bow!}- 
ing leagues, horseback-riding, golf 


.and dancing classes, an art work- 


shop, a choral group, wiener roasts 
in the summer, sleigh rides and ice 
skating in the winter. 


YOUTH CENTER 


To top off its program, the town 
opened a youth center in the base- 
ment of a dairy building. The teen- 
agers themselves painted and deco- 
rated the place. Adults donated 
games, books, and furnishings, and 
volunteered to act as chaperones. 
Today the center is “jumping” nearly 
every night of the week with meet- 
ings, games, get-togethers, and 
dances (see photo above). 

When Maynard Peterson entered 
on his Army service recently, the 
new recreation program was going 
full tilt. Nobody was talking about 
any curfew any more. And nobody 
was breaking any windows, either. 
Says the president of the Community 
Council, Mrs. Harold Stemsrud: “We 
got a shock treatment from the kids. 
It paid off in making them better 
citizens. And, incidentally, us too!” 

—Bos STEARNS 


(Alexandria’s story was presented on 
the radio series, “The People Act,” pro- 
duced by the Ford Foundation and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System.) 


Yay Hliad 


Q. When a boy 
asks you for a 
date, but doesn’t 
say what you'll be 
doing, how do 
you know what to 
wear? 


A. If the boy 
has something 
definite up his 

sleeve when he asks you for a date, 
he should tell you what it is so that 
youll know how to dress for the 
occasion. If he doesn’t, though, it’s 
up to you to ask him whether he 
has anything special in mind. Other- 
wise, youre apt to appear in heels 
and hose, only to find that he’s plan- 
ning to go bowling. Or, at the other 
extreme, he may escort you to a 
friend’s party, where all the girls are 
dressed to the teeth—except you, 
who show up in a new sweater and 
skirt. And, as you know, a serious 


case of either over-dressing or under-- 


dressing can be embarrassing! 
So when Tim ¢alls to ask for a 


date, but doesn’t give you a clue 
as to what’s on the agenda, add the 
all-important question to your ac- 
ceptance. You might put it this way: 
“Will we be doing anything that I'd 
have to dress up for?” Then he'll 
tell you what's on his mind, and 
your worries will be over. Or, if he’s 
waited for your acceptance before 
making any definite plans, he should 
let you know later if his what-to-do 
decision requires that you dress a 
certain way. 

If he invites you to a dance, be 
sure to find out whether it’s a formal 
or informal affair. His answer, to 
that question matters a lot, for when 
it’s a question between formal and 
informal, you don’t want to make a 
wrong guess. 

However, if he has nothing spe- 
cial on his mind, or else says that 
“anything goes” as far as clothes are 
concerned, a simple date dress or a 
pretty blouse and skirt would be 
your best bet. Either of these out- 
fits—clean and freshly pressed— 
would see you happily through most 
kinds of dates. 


Q. When I call a girl to ask for a 
date, there’s Almost always an awk- 
ward silence just before we hang up. 
How can I end the conversation 
so that we say our “good-bys” natu- 


rally and hang up without being 
embarrassed? 


A. After making a date, a good 
way to end your telephone conver- 
sation would be to verify your plans 
just before hanging up. You might 
say: “I'm glad you can go, Jeanie, 
and I'll come by for you at eight 
on Friday, then.” After waiting for 
a word of agreement from her, say 
“Good-bye,” and replace the receiv- 
er. Or, when you have nothing more 
to say and she doesn’t say anything, 
either, wind up the conversation by 
telling her that you'll call again 
later in the week to make any final 
arrangements. 

If she’s had to refuse your invita- 
tion, say that you're sorry and that 
you hope you can see her soon. 

All of these are natural ways to 
end a telephone conversation. And 
maybe you can help prevent embar- 
rassing silences in the future by 
making your phone calls shorter. 
Short talks over the phone can be 
just as friendly as long ones, and 
then you have less time to get 
tangled up! 


If you have a question you'd 
like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” write: Gay Head, 
World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 





" Of Me | Sing! 

As soon as the final whistle had 
sounded, Marge rari over to Bruce 
and shook his hand. 

“Congratulations, Bruce. You were 
great!” 

“You bet,” answered Bruce. “Score 
47-36, our favor, and I scored 25 
points single-handed. Not bad, eh? 
Got any guesses as to who'll be high 
scorer in the county this year?” 

Marge’s smile faded as Bruce went 
‘on boasting. “Bruce was so nice un- 
til he began getting a swelled head,” 
she was thinking. “Now he may be 
the best pivot man the basketball 
team’s ever had, but he’s going to 
be the most unpopular fellow in 
school if he doesn’t watch out. I 
just hope he gets wise to himself 
before it’s too late!” 


1. How does a “swelled head” dif- 
fer from self-confidence, or a sense 
of pride in accomplishment? If a 
friend of yours showed signs of get- 
ting a “swelled head,” what would 
you do about it? Ignore it? Flatter 
the person? Warn him that his 
“swelled head” was making him un- 
popular? Would you resent it if 
someone told you that your own 
head was beginning to “swell”? 
Would how you were told make 
and difference? 

2. Do people besides athletes get 
“swelled heads” too? Give some ex- 
amples. What sort of impression does 
a “swelled head” make on others? 
How can having a “swelled head” 
hurt a person in business? in bis 
schoolwork? at home? Who do you 
think is the more likely to get a 
“swelled head”—a really superior 
person, or a person who lacks self- 
confidence and tries to “build him- 
self up”? 

8. What do you think is meant by 
the word “modesty”? What is “false 
modesty”? Do vou think that “false 


modesty” is as bad as a “swelled 
head”—or are they pretty much the 
same thing? Can you think of any 
accomplishment so great that it 
would justify getting a “swelled 
head” about it? 

Explain the following saying: “A 
sense of humor is the best precaution 
against a ‘swelled head.” 


If you'd like to suggest problems for 
this column, write: “How Would You 
Solve It?” World Week, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Pa ue 
Nelson Baume, TV scenic designer. 


NE of television's top variety 
shows.is The Toast of the Town 
(CBS, Sunday, 8:00 p.m., E.S.T.). 
The show is fast-paced. A popular 
singer, such as Guy Mitchell, sings 
and dances; there’s a brief skit from 
a Broadway play or a current movie; 
a famous comedian entertains briefly; 
a Metropolitan Opera star sings; an 
ice skater performs on a miniature 
rink about the size of your bathtub; 
a well-known baseball player takes a 
bow. Variety is the spice of the show. 
Such a show takes split-second 
planning. That "planning must be 
done fast—in the four or five days 
before the show goes on the air. A re- 
cent Toast show featured Bert Lahr, 
the comedian. 


The Designer's Job 


Five days before the show, Nelson 
Baume, scenic designer for Toast of 
the Town, was called in for a con- 
ference with Marlo Lewis, who pro- 
duces the show. As Marlo outlined 
the talent for the coming show, Nel- 
son began to draw rough sketches of 
the stage settings. 

In one scene, Bert Lahr poses as a 
famous baseball player being inter- 
viewed for a newspaper story. The 
reporter tries to put words into the 
player's mouth to “improve” the story. 
But Bert, as the wily player, wants to 
tell the plain truth. In another scene, 
Bert poses as a rubbish collector in 
Central Park. He chats with passers- 
by and doesn’t collect as much rub- 
bish as his boss thinks he should. In 
the third scene, Bert is a woodchop- 
per and he tells all the things wood 
can be used for (such as a door to 
slam in salesmen’s faces). 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 


Toast 


Nelson took his sketches to his 
drawing board and made complete 
blueprints for the scenery. He kept 
in mind what stage sets CBS had on 
hand, because. it is expensive to build 
a special set for one skit. (He'd need 
something leoking like rocky hills for 
Central Park; also some grass mat; 
ting to look like grass, etc.) 


They Work Fast! 


One set of blueprints Nelson 
Baume sent to the CBS carpenter in 
charge of doing carpentry for Toast 
of the Town. The carpenter had a 
day and a half to complete the sets. 
Another copy of the blueprints went 
to the CBS painter. He had a day 
and a half to paint the sets after the 
carpenter finished them. Other. tech- 
nicians and the producer also get 
copies of Nelson’s blueprints. 

When the painter finishes the sets, 
there remains one day for the dress 
rehearsal before the show goes on 
the air. Nelson always attends these 
dress rehearsals to make last-minute 
adjustments in the sets. (For exam- 
ple, the steps on a stairs may be too 
high for a dancer to dance on.) 

“We constantly walk a tightrope 
between success and disaster,” Nel- 
son told us. He recalled the time 
Buster Keaton was in a humorous 
fishing skit. Keaton got all tangled 
up in his fishline and tumbled into 
the pool (a small canvas affair on 
stage). Keaton fell in hard to make 
it seem real. Great quantities of 
water splashed all over the stage. 
But the variety show had to go on— 
and fast. The next act was a dance 
by a famous ballerina. She slipped 
on a wet spot and nearly went down 
for the count! 

“How did you happen to become a 
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scenic designer for such top shows 
as Toast and Suspense?” we asked 
Nelson Baume when we visited him 
in his Manhattangstudio recently. 

“When I was in high school | 
dreamed of designing stage sets,” 
Nelson said. “As our class read Mac- 
beth, 1 thought about the sets. Later, 
in college, I worked out sets for 
Macbeth.” 


Fine Arts Background 


After high school Nelson studied 
at the Parsons School of Design in 
New York City and in Paris, Part of 
the course consisted of studying fine 
arts in Italy. “You need a superior 


background in literature and art to 


be a good scenic designer,” he’ ex- 
plained. He continued his education 
at State Teachers College in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and at the University of South, 
ern California in Los Angeles. 

His first big success came in 1938, 
when he designed the sets for the 
stage show, Run Little Chillun. 
During World War II Nelson was in 
the Signal Corps, designing sets for 
Army movies. After the war he went 
back to the theatre. 

In 1949 he was asked to design the 
first sets for color television. 


Youth Opportunities 


“As the television industry ex- 
pands, there are increasing oppor- 
tunities for set designers,” Nelson 
said. “A young person interested in 
this field should get a well-rounded 
high school and college education 
and then go to some good art school. 
Experience in designing sets for plays 
and for movies also is most valuable 
to the future TV set designer.” 

A set designer has a continuous 
challenge, he told us. He must learn 
how to stay in a fixed budget and yet 
be able to “carry” the story of a play 
or show through the use of imagina- 
tive sets. He must learn how to give 
the illusion of a cellar or a Viennese 
garden without spending .too much 
money to do so. For example, he 
might have the Viennese scene take 
place on a park bench. In the back- 
ground is a painted drop of a Vien 
nese garden. When this is televised 
it looks like the rea! thing. 
—WiLuiaM Faver, Vocational Editor 





«+» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Feb. 4 World Week, it was 
stated that no one seems to know the 
author of the “Endquote” which con 
cludes: “America is great because she 
is good; and if America ever ceases to 
be good, America will cease to be 
great.” - 

Our Government text book, Ameri- 
can Government, by Frank Magruder, 


gives credit to Alexis de Tocqueville for 
this statement. 
Shirley Jo Tucker 
Chilhowie (Va.) H. S. 


This quotation is commonly attrib- 
uted to Alexis de Tocqueville—but prob- 
ably wrongly so. Here is what This 
Week magazine (Jan. 18, p. 2) recently 
had to say about the general belief that 
de Tocqueville is the author of the 
quotation: “Not so, according to leading 
historians and de Tocqueville special- 
ists.” Has anyone spotted the quotation 
in de Tocqueville’s own writings?—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I really enjoy each issue of- World 
Week. But I think there should be 
more features like “Ask Gay Head.” 
She really gives us some very helpful 
tips. 

I think that some of your crossword 
puzzles are too hard, and I wish they 
were shorter and easier. 


These are the only things I can criti- 
cize. On the whole, I think—and am 
sure most of my class does—that World 
Week is a very good magazine. 

Pat Skellett 
Kent Place School 
Summit, N. J. 
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m7 ACROSS 


. Security furnished for a 
prisoner's release. 

. Drink in small quantities. 

. Formal court order. 

. Contraction for “T have.” 

. Judge is addressed as 
OT cctsnncinesenie 

. Irregular (abbr.). 

. Chemical symbol for 
lanthanum. 

. Lawyer. 

. American Institute 
(abbr. ). 

. Cover. 

. Domesticated animal. 

. Parent-Teachers’ Associ- 
ation (abbr. ). 

. To flounder through mud. 
. Written statement dam- 
aging a person’s repu- 

tation. 

. To be ill. 

. Possessed. 

. Presiding official in a 
court of justice 

. To: steal or shoot for- 
bidden game. 

. Shoshonean Indian. 

. Short for debutant. 

. Snake. 

. Room (abbr. ). 
Court order for search. 

. Railroad (abbr. ). 

. Electrified atom. 

. U. S. Supreme 

. Imitate, 

. Discover, see. 

. Postscripts (abbr. ). 

. Gloomy, sullen. 

. “Will the next witness 


ae) 
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. Conjecture; surmise. 


. Proposed laws. 

2. To be of advantage. 

3. That is (abbr.). 

. Liquid food. 

. Radio program 
Sanctum. 
Pillar, prop 

. Smallest state (abbr. ). 

. Enraged. 

. Legal dispute presented 
before a judge. 

2. Stop! Whoa! 

3. Chemical symbol for 

rhenium. 

Act, perform 

Chemical symbol for 


Droop, lose firmness. 
Hasten. 
. Lick up 
3. Answer to: “Do you 
swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth... 
(two words). 
Bodies which render 
verdicts at trials. 
30. Greatest degree. 
. Initials of the nation’s 
No. 1 citizen, 
2. To read. 
Absent (abbr. ). 
Writ. of habeas ____.. 
Women’s apartments in 
Mohammedan houses, 
Let fall 
. Metal barriers in jail 
windows. 
.. or DC electrical cur- 
rents. 
Chemical symbol for 
niton. 
. National Parks Associa- 
tion (abbr. ). 
. Brew. 
please take the _.?” = 51. Yen (abbr.). 
53. Guarantee (abbr. ). 


IN THE NAME OF THE LAW 


By Cynthia Betty Meyer 


Nyack High School 
Nyack, N. Y. 


*Starred words refer to law 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 


edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue, 





He Discovered an Invisible World 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE... NO. SIN A SERIES BY E. R. SQUIRG &@ GONS 
. 














If you had lived 300 years ago and had fallen ill; the One man’s hobby helped end such silly superstitions. 
doctor” might have “cured” you by draping your A Dutch dry-goods merchant ground amazingly fine 
bed with red cloths...or by hanging a spider in a lenses and loved to examine tiny objects through 
nutshell around your neck. them. His name was Antonj van Leeuwenhoek. 
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One day in 1675, this inquisitive Hollander peeped van Leeuwenhoek devoted the rest of his life to study- 
into a drop of rainwater. To his amazement his micro- ing his tiny “beasties” and other scientific marvels. 
scope revealed a swarm of moving objects. This was a Nearly 200 years before Pasteur proved that heat 
great moment in history. The human eye had, for the kills bacteria, this observant man noticed microbes 
first time, seen bacterial life. from his mouth seemed to be killed by very hot coffee 


A long step from Antonj 
van Leeuwenhoek and his 
magic eyes is the electron 
microscope in the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Re. 
search, 

This amazing machine 
magnifies up to 22,000 times 
allowing photographic en- 
largements up to 200,000 
times. Squibb scientists with 
superb equipment like this 
work untiringly to safeguard 
health and combat disease. 

Findings like these were of enormous help to scientists who You may be sure that any 
followed him . . . geniuses who were to identify and destroy Squibb product, whether a 
man’s deadliest enemies... the germs of disease. The lens- simple home medicinal or a 
grinder’s fame became worldwide. He was honored by the Royal complex antibiotic, is the 
Academy of London, by England's Queen, by Peter the Great. finest, safest you can buy. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


and the Squibb seal. They say...“There are rh The priceless ingredient of every product 
no finer products made.” = is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 
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Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


1. SCHUMAN PLAN 


Fill in blanks. Underline correct choice in parentheses. 


A. The number of countries in the Schuman Plan is 


. They are all in the (eastern; southern; western ) 


part of the continent of .. The official name 


of the Schuman Plan organization is “European ——___ 


and Community,” after the two industries 
which are pooled under this program. One purpose of 
the Schuman Plan is (atom bomb production; Euro- 
pean economic unity; anti-Communist propaganda). 
The figure the cartoonist has used to represent France 


« 
is Robert — who (is now French premier; was 
formerly foreign minister of France; will manage Schu- 
man Plan operations ). 


B. Why does the cartoonist show France and Ger- 
many as the “father and mother” of the Schuman Plan 
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Unit on Benelux 


il. ABOUT BENELUX 


If the statement refers to Belgium, write the letter B 
in the blank space; if it refers to the Netherlands, write 
N; if Luxembourg, write L. If more than one, write 
initial letters of each. 

—____1. Its name means “low lands.” 

__2. It has important coal mines in Meuse-Sambre 
region. 

____3. It is the fifth smallest independent country in 
the world. 

—__4. It borders on the North Sea. 

5. Its population is about 10,000,000. 

6. It is about the size of Maryland. 

—____7. A quarter of its land is below sea level. 
___8. Rotterdam is an important seaport. 

—_._9. Antwerp is an important seaport. 

.____10. French is spoken in the southern part. 

11. It was occupied by the Nazis in World War II. 
___12. It has a colony in central Africa. 

—___13. The head of its government is a woman. 
____14. It has had a king for over 120 years. 

15. Its one product of world importance is steel. 
They have been an economic “team” for about 


eae 
30 years 
___17. They are forming an economic team known as 


“Benelux. 

___.18. It has no seacoast. 

___19. Rhine flows to the sea through this country. 
20. It suffered the most from flood this month. 


a 


Hl. FACT OR OPINION? 
Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write O 
if it is an opinion. 
—__1l. The Benelux program has gotten rid of tariffs 
on trade among three European nations. 
___2. The Benelux countries are the largest nations 
in the proposed “European Army” set-up. 
3. Historians will look back on Benelux as a 
stepping stone toward a “United States of Europe.” 
_4. The Benelux group outranks Italy as a pro- 
ducer of coal and steel. 
___5. The U. N. should encourage the forming of 
groups like Benelux among nations throughout the 
world. 


‘IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

Is the geographical location of the Netherlands a 
handicap or an advantage, on the whole? Give reasons 
for your answer on separate sheet of paper. 


If it is desired to use this workbook section as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Question I-A.; 2 for each item in Question I; 
4 for each item in Question III. Total 100. 
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‘‘Vouth Wants 
To Know’’ 


Scholastic Magazines and “Youth 
Wants to Know” are cooperating to give 
the high school students of America the 
chance for active participation in public 
affairs. 

“Youth Wants to Know” is the popu- 
lar forum for young people conducted 
over NBC-TV and radio every Sunday 
afternoon, at 1 P.M. E.S.T., by Theo- 
dore Granik, Washington attorney and 
founder of the American Forum of the 
Air. In the “Youth” program, selected 
teen-agers cross-examine one celebrated 
figure in public life on timely issues 
every week. Within the past few weeks 
the following have been guests on this 
program: Senator John J. Williams of 
Delaware, Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio; Charles Sligh, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


COMING SOON! 


March 15. Paul G. Hoffman, retiring 
president of the Ford Foundation. 


Mr. Hoffman rose from salesman to presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, auto 
manufacturers of South Bend, Ind. He was 
chairman of the Committee for Economic 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA “Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier wivvwAbove and Beyond. 
“i i4\4My Cousin Rachel. ~“@MMember 
of the Wedding. “Wherever She Goes. 
“i iFace to Face. “Blackbeard the 
Pirate. “Eight Iron Men, “Pony Sol- 
dier. “Angel Face. “Desperate Search. 

Comedy: “The Importance of 
Being Earnest. ““eeMy Pal Gus. 
wwwThe Promoter, ~“MAndrocles and 
the Lion. ““The Stooge. “Never 
Wave at a WAC. “No Time for Flowers. 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd. 

Musical: “Hans Christian An- 
dersen. “Stars and Stripes Forever. 
“iRoad to Bali. “Peter Pan. 


“The Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. “All Ashore. “Meet Me at 
the Fair. “April in Paris. 

Animated Cartoon: “Peter Pan. 

Art: #i“i“Leonardo da Vinci. 





Development. He served from 1948 to 1951 
as Administrator of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, which did a remark- 
able job of rehabilitating Europe. For the 
past two years he has headed the Ford 
Foundation, a huge endowment fer social 
and educational purposes. 


April 26. Walter Reuther, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


Mr. Reuther is the vigorous 45-year-old 
president of CIO, second largest labor or- 
ganization in America, succeeding the late 
Philip Murray. A tool-maker and foreman 
in auto shops, he became a union organizer 
in 1935, and president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, in 1946, He was a 
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labor member of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. He negotiated with General Mo- 
tors the first union contract which tied 
wage rates to the cost of living. 


High school students anywhere in 
the U. S. are invited to send in ques- 
tions addressed specifically to these 
men and others who will be announced 
in future issues. The three best ques 
tions received for each guest star will 
be awarded a prize of $5.00 and will be 
used on the air. 

Address your questions to: “Youth 
Wants to Know,” care of Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. ' 











ROSEMARY SAYS, “I learned typing on a Smitb- 
Corona portable in high school. Today 1 couldn't manage 
without it.” Discovered while acting in a high school 
dramatics group, she has appeared in nine Broadway 
plays. To Rosemary, typing is almost as essential a talent 
to have as acting. It helps her to think faster. In her col- 
lege work, it enables her to present neater, more. work- 
manlike material. “Typing is extremely important to every 
career-minded girl or boy,” says Rosemary, “and of course 
I recommend the portable I learned on—a Smith-Corona!” 


World’s fastest 
portable with— 
big machine 

performance! 


Full size keyboard plus the touch and 
action of an office typewriter (makes touch 
typing easy to learn and practice at home). 
Many @ther features to insure s-m-o-0-t-h 
typing, plus PAGE GAGE that takes the 


kak Keke Kaka KK KKK Kaka Kh Kak 
Meet Rosemary Rice 


featured as “KATRIN” in “MAMA”...cop TV show! 
Kamau KKK KKK KKK KKK 


...and bere she is as a freshman at New York University! 








guesswork out of page-end typing. See it 
demonstrated. Terms as low as $1.25 a 
week (your old typewriter may serve as a 
down payment). At Smith-Corona dealers 
everywhere —see your Classified Directory. 


Smith-Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE IT NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 


also of famous Smith-Corona Office T ypewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 












The Campbell Is Coming! 


Meet America’s Greatest Schoolboy Athlete 


VERYBODY agrees that Bob Mathias 

is the world’s No. 1 athlete. After 
all, he won the decathlon title (10 
events) in the 1952 Olympics and is 
a great-fullback besides. 

But whom would you rate No. 
Walt Davis, the Olympic high jump 
champ and All-American basketball 

layer? Or maybe Vic Janowicz, the 
Coe Ohio State All-American foot- 
ball and baseball star? Nope, you're not 
even warm. For you're probably think- 
ing only of college stars. 

The world’s No. 2 athlete 
on to your trombones, friends—a HIGH 
SCHOOL student! I refer to Milt 
Campbell, the pride, joy, and miracle of 
Plainfield (N.J.) H. S. Do you think 
Decca or Victor has some good records 
to its credit? Look at Milt's 

1. At the age of 17, as the youngest 
member of our Olympic tr: ck team, 
Milt finished right behind Mathias for 
the decathlon crown. And, remember, 
until a few months before the Olympics, 
he hadn’t even tried such events as the 
javelin, discus, and pole vault. 

2. In football, he’s been a ferocious 
runner and line-backer for three 
He runs with terrific speed and power, 
and led Plainfield to an unbeaten sea 
son in 1952. He gained more than a 
thousand yards and led the tearm in 
scoring. He wound up on Scholastic 
Magazines’ All-American Squad. (See 
Feb. 4th issue.) 

3. When Plainfield’s swimming coach, 
Dick Liske, needed a man this winter, 
Milt dove into the pool and promptly 
became a star free-styler on the varsity. 

4. And when the re gular heavy- 
weight on the wrestling team took sick 
before a match, Milt was asked to fill 
in. Though he had never wrestled be 
fore, he stepped forth and beat the 
fellow who Teen became state cham 
pion! 

5. With the ssible exception of 
Mathias, Milt is the greatest all-around 
track man in the world, He’s the only 
athlete ever to be picked for three 
events on the All-American H. S. Track 
Team. In the 1952 national interscho- 
lastics, he won the high hurdle and 
high jump titles. He also holds state 

in three different events. In 
fact, he’s held the New Jersey low 
hurdle mark since his freshman year! 

His hurdling is truly sensational. All 
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years. 





this winter he’s been competing against 
the world’s top hurdlers in the big indoor 
meets. Only Harrison Dillard, the great 
Olympic champion, can beat him. And 
Milt once beat Dillard (in Jamaica last 
summer ). 

On February 14, Milt astounded the 
sports world with another fabulous 
stunt. In the afternoon, he competed in 
the national high school championships. 
In the evening, he went up against the 
world’s greatest stars in the national 
senior championships. 

Looking at Milt, you don’t wonder 
how he does it. He’s got a build that 
combines the best features of Super- 
man, Li] Abner, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He stands 6-feet-3 and weighs 
210 pounds—all of it solid muscle. You 
couldn't find any fat on him with radar. 

Put this together with blinding speed, 
kangaroo spring, elephant strength, and 
Swiss-movement reflexes, and you have 
the secret of his success. Can you im- 
a guy like that coming at you 
with a football under his arm? As his 
football coach, Abe Smith, puts it: 
“Milt runs like a wild horse.” I wouldn't 
like to get in front of him if he only 
ran like a tame horse. 

Milt gets his athletic ability from his 
pa, Thomas Campbell. Dad was a great 
athlete when he went to Plainfield 
High, and went on to play pro football. 
When Thomas, Jr., and then Milt came 
along, Dad made no bones about it. 
His boys were going to become great 
athletes. He had them running around 
the house 10 times a day, doing lots of 
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push-ups to develop their arm and 
shoulder muscles, and playing all kinds 
of games. 

Thomas, Jr., being two years older, 
arrived at Plainfield H. S. first, and 
promptly became a terrific football and 
track star. Milt then came along and 
promptly broke all of his brother's 
records! 

Dad rates Tom as good an athlete as 
Milt. The older brother, who’s 6-feet 
2 and weighs 200 pounds, is coming 
out of the air force next month, and 
both boys will go off to college together. 
Which college? They can have their 
pick. The offers are pouring in by the 
dozens. 

Milt’s possibilities in the decathlon 
are eye-popping. He's already broken 


«seven of the 10 marks that Mathias 


made as a schoolboy sensation in 1948. 
He appears certain of smashing Ma- 
thias’ all-time decathlon record. Not in 
the distant future, either. Perhaps by 
June, when the 1953 cohinaiiaia is 
held in Milt’s home town (Plainfiele 
Milt’s coaches are crazy about him. 
He’s a model athlete—attentive, hard- 
working, modest, and inspiring to his 
teammates. This is what his track coach, 
Hal Bruguiere, told me about him: 
“Milt is going to be the greatest 
athlete in the world, if he isn’t that 
already. He's a fine boy, wonderful to 
work with. He tries hard, doesn’t smoke, 
gets to bed early, and is always helping 
his teammates. Everybody looks up to 
him, he’s a wonderful leader.” 
—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 














IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to; Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Box 


Q. I’ve heard that Vitamin A helps 
you have a good complexion. Which 
foods are rich in this vitamin? « 


A. Among vegetables, good sources 
of Vitamin A are spinach, broccoli, 
kale, peppers, beet greens and turnip 
greens, sweet potatoes, carrots, squash 
and tomatoes. Among fruits, you get 
rich supplies of the vitamin from 
peaches, apricots, prunes, melons and 
bananas. Liver and kidneys are also 
excellent sources of Vitamin A. 


Q. I used to go to bed at eleven 
o'clock, but now I make it ten o'clock 
on school nights. I find I have trouble 
falling asleep earlier. How can I over- 
come this? 


A. If you’ve been going to bed at a 
late hour for a long time, it may take a 
little while before you develop the 
habit of falling asleep at an earlier 
hour. Helps for restful sleep are a walk 
in the fresh air during the evening, a 
relaxing warm (not hot) bath, and a 
light snack before bedtime. (Make sure 
that snack is really light; heavy eating 
will keep you awake.) Once you get 
into bed, try te relax completely. And 
don’t take your problems to bed with 
you. Tomorrow, after a good night's 
sleep, is t! 2 time to tackle problems. 

Keep up that earlier bedtime hour. 
It will soon become a hakit and you'll 
fall asleep almost when your head hits 
the pillow. 


Q. Can wool cause an allergy? I 
break out in little pimples over my arms 
and legs. My mother thinks it is from 
wool, but I get them even when I don't 
wear wool. 


A. Some people are allergic to wool. 
However, since you get a rash even 
when you don’t wear wool, the allergic 
reaction may come from a food or some 
other source. If it recurs frequently, 
and you can’t determine the cause, bet- 
ter ask your doctor about it. 


Q. In one of your columns you said 
to eat about 5 eggs a week. I eat two 
every day, either for breakfast or lunch. 
Would that be too many? 


. A. No. Eggs are a very nutritious 
food that supplies you with protein, vi- 
tamins and minerals. At least 5 a week 
are recommended for good health and 
growth, but if you eat two every day, 
so much the better. 


Cover That Sneeze! . . . And here’s 
whys One good sneeze can send 20,000 



















infection-laden droplets shooting up to 
12 feet at-a speed of 150 feet per sec- 
ond. After half an hour, 4,000 of those 
droplets are stil] floating around, wait- 
ing for a victim. 


Warm-up Tip. . . . If you have to 
stand for any length of time in cold 
weather, keep moving about. Shift your 
weight, rise on your toes, swing your 
arms. Even though you are warmly 
dressed, you need good circulation to 
stay warm. Such movements will keep 
you from getting chilled by keeping 
your circulation active. 


Cook's Corner. . . . Two cans are all 
you need to make this colorful and 
tempting dessert! Open a can of peach 
halves. Drain off the syrup. (Save the 
syrup for flavoring milk.) Arrange two 
peach halves per person on individual 
plates. Then open up a can of cranberry 
sauce made with whole cranberries. 
Spoon the cranberry sauce into the 
peach halves. That's all—and it’s de- 
licious! 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
PHOTOGRAPHING ANIMALS 


WHAT'S UP? This inquisitive raccoon won 
Deanna Action a 2nd place in the 1952 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography awards. 


Animals are fine subjects for the pho- 
tographer. Though they are sometimes 
hard to pose, they make appealing and 
interesting photographs. 

If you have a pet—a cat, dog, or other 
animal—you have a good subject close 
at hand. Or even if you don’t have a 
pet of your own, you can “borrow” one. 

The first thing to watch in photo- 
graphing any animal is the background 
against which you'll snap him. Ask 
yourself if the animal will be easily 
distinguishable from the background, 
and whether the background fits the 
subject. For example, the picture of the 
raccoon on this page was taken against 
a natural background, and the raccoon 
stands out clearly. 

Now look at the picture of the pony 
at the bottom of the page. A house or a 
clump of trees in the background of this 
picture might have been confusing. But 
a barn is something we associate with 
a pony, and this barn is simple enough 
so that our eyes still focus on the pony 


Do’s and Don’‘ts for the Beginner 


Whether he’s photographing animals. 
people, or scenery, the beginner should 
take time deciding what to photograph. 
You don’t want to rush out and point 
your camera at everything you see—this 
would just waste film. Pick your sub- 
ject, then study it. Decide upon the 
angle you want to snap it from, and 
how many details you want to include. 
And keep the following “tips” in mind: 


1. Be certain that your camera is tree 
of dust and dirt. Clean the lens care- 
fully with a lint-free tissue. 

2. When working with a fixed focus 
camera, try to stay within 10 or 15 feet 
of your subject. 

3. Don’t jerk your camera when you 
take the picture. Camera movement 
produces blurred pictures. Squeeze the 
shutter release firmly and gently. 

4. Never “shoot” directly into the 
sun. This will cause blurs. Always take 
your pictures with the sun either in.back 
or to either side of you. 

5. Always watch the patterns formed 
by sunlight. If half your picture is in 
the sun and half is in the shade it will 
be very difficult for the finisher to make 
a good print. Most films today are all- 
weather films, so they will record pic- 
tures taken in the sun or in the shadow. 
But don’t combine sunlight and shade 
unless you are looking for brilliant 
“whites” and heavy “blacks.” 

Most of us have special picture-tak- 
ing problems. Perhaps you are dissatis- 
fied with some of your pictures and 
don’t know why they aren’t as good as 
you'd like them to be. If you send us 
your questions about picture-taking, we 
will try to answer them for you. Send 
us some of your photos, too, and we'll 
try to suggest how you can take better 
pictures. 


PONY IN BARNYARD. Linda Detwiler 
took this photograph of a gangly-legged 
pony with a Baby Brownie camera. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Boer War (p. 2)—The war 1899- 
1902) in which Great Britain defeated 
the Boers—descendants of Dutch set- 
tlers in South Africa—and added what 
is now the Union of South Africa to 
the British empire. 

Intelligence (p. 2)—As used in the 
article, the obtaining, of information, 
especially secret information, of use 
in international affairs or war. 

Council of Europe (p. 9)—In 1949, 
a group of 15 nations formed the Coun- 
cil of Europe. The Council discusses 
European problems, but has no power 
except to make recommendations to 
member-governments. 

Marshall Plan (p. 9)—In 1947 the 
then Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall proposed a program of United 
States financial aid to European nations 
to help them speed their recovery from 
World War II. This economic aid pro- 
gram has since been absorbed into the 
Mutual Security Program. The Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coop- 
eration, formed by Marshall Plan coun- 
tries to coordinate their requests for 
U. S. aid, is continuing. 

Netherlands, Holland (p. 8)—The 
official name of the Dutch nation is the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands (Konink- 
rijkk der Nederlanden). The country 
is often called Holland by foreigners. 
Both names mean about the same thing 
(“low land”). Until 1830 the term 
Netherlands was usually used to mean 
most of what is now the Netherlands 
and Belgium. In 1830 Belgium became 
a separate nation. The term Holland 
first began to be used about a thousand 
years ago to mean a small coastal re- 
gion in what is now the southern 
Netherlands, around the town of Dord- 
recht. The local ruler later became 
known as the Count of Holland. The 
counts enlarged their domain to include 
much of what is now the coastal 
Netherlands. The territory included 
what are now the provinces of North 
Holland and South Holland, bordering 
on the North Sea. 


Say It Right! 


Lausanne (p. 2)—l6 zén. 
Benelux (p. 8)—bén é litks. 
Antwerp (p. 8)—dnt wirp. 
Scheldt (p. 9)—skélt. 

Maas (p. 9)—mias. 

Meuse (p. 9)—miz; miz. 

Sambre (p. 9)—siin’br. 
sovereignty (p. 9)—sdv ér In ti; sdv rin ti. 
feudal (p. 10)—fa dal. 

Breda (p. 10)—bra dd. 
Wilhelmina (p. 10)—wil i mé ni. 
Baudouin (p. 11)—bé dwan. 
Echternach (p. 12)—@k tér nik. 





On Her Broomstick 


The sour-faced, oddly-dressed lady 
was poking among the brooms in the 
hardware store when a clerk asked if 
he could help her. 

“Nothing here is worth buying,” she 
snapped. “Flimsy, cheap straw, poor 
handle, shoddy material!” Seizing the 
last broom in the stack she shook it 
under the nose of the bewildered clerk 
and said angrily: “Not like the brooms 
they used to make! With this one, give 
the floor one good sweep and it would 
fall apart! What's it good for?” 

“Well,” the clerk said after a thought- 
ful pause, “you may find that it flies 


wonderfully.” 
Saturday Evening Post 


Big Difference 


The town’s oldest inhabitant was 98. 
Marking the veteran’s birthday, a local 
newspaper editor sent a reporter to in- 
terview the old man. 

“If you had your life to live over,” 
the newsman asked, “is there anything 
you would do differently?” 

The old-timer, with a faraway look 
in his eyes, replied: “Well, yes; yes, I 
think I would part my hair on the left 


side.” 
Frances Rodman 


Just Ducky 


Millie: “My new boy friend is a sky 
writer.” 
Tillie: “You mean with an airplane?” 
Millie: “No. That’s the easy way. 
Herman teaches ducks to spell out 


words as they fly south.” 
The Schoo! Belle 


























amevelen 
Merrylen in Business Education World 
“Wt’s 3:30 now and my beauty parlor 
appointment looks better and better.” 





, What's in a Letter 
~ The hired girl’s application indi- 
cated weakness in spelling, but she 
seemed to be a good girl, and bright 
enough otherwise. 

“Well, bad spelling won't hurt a 
cook,” laughed the farmer who engaged 
her. 

The third day he and his sons came 
in to dinner fo find the worst soup they 
had ever tasted. The two who forced a 
bit of it down out of politeness were 
taken sick. They asked the new girl 
about it. 

“It’s from the book,” she said, point- 
ing to a volume of Household Helps. 
She took it and turned a page. 

The farmer leaned over and read: 


“Farmers Soap.” 
Volta Review 


No Choice 


A soldier who lost his rifle was lec- 
tured by his captain and told he would 
have to pay for it. 

“Sir,” gulped the soldier, “suppose I 
lost a tank? Surely I wouldn’t have to 
pay for that.” 

“Yes, you would, too, if it took you 
the rest of your Army life.” 

“Heck,” said the soldier. “Now I 
know why a captain goes down with 
his ship.” 


Loutsville Courier-Journal Magazine 


Cheerio! 


The traveler from London joined the 
crowd at the ocean liner’s rail to get his 
first glimpse of the New York City sky- 
line. 

“Take a good look,” said an American 
at his elbow, pointing to the Statue of 
Liberty. “New York and Liberty—as 
American as the bison itself.” 

“Now, look ‘ere!” exclaimed the 
Briton. “Don’t tell me you Yanks clyme 
the blinkin’ bison for your own too!” 

“Certainly,” retorted the indignant 
American. “The bison is a species of 
the American buffalo.” 

“Blimey,” said the Briton. “’Ere I 
been all these years thinkin’ a bison 
was something you washed your ’ands 
in.” 


United Mine Workers Journal 


Young Fry 


A small boy was left inside a car 
while his mother was in a shop, and to 


amuse himself was wildly twisting the | 


steering-wheel and uttering motor-like 
sounds, A man watched him for a while, 
then leaned over and put his head in 
the window and said: “Sonny, you'd 
better stick your arm*Out when you go 
round corners or you'll get into trouble.” 
The small boy regarded him scorn- 
fully. “Look,” he said, “you stick your 
arm out of a space ship and you'll have 


it ripped off.” 


Tit- Bite 





DON'T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't meghest an corternally couned imply 
broken out skin that may over- 
Ointm Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 

cat te tonight—check results next morn- 

after just one application! 
ccngees. all 9 ingredients well 
jalists—works faster, 
elp you to a finer com- 
Apply it after washing skin with 
Fon-aikali “3 ceep At druggists every- 

where—costs so little. 
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Jamestown STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 
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Buy U.S. 
Savings 








“Get $50 Easily in 
Your Spare Time” 


says Ruth J. Elliot 
It's EASY to raise money for class 
projects, or your own needs. Just 
thow prize winning ELLIOTT 
Greeting Cards, Gift Wraps, Sta- 
tionery, Novelties to friends, neigh 

. club members. 

Get big profits, plus cash bonuses, ne experience 
needed! — Everyone buys. Elliott products sel) them 
selves! Write today for sample boxes ON APPROVAL 
and FREE folder of name-imprinted stationery, Make 
Fa Sew ory 3 Ly you } we! 


i fu ELLIOTT Saeering came 


DGE STREET, cyRiA “GMto 
1 ly Mes Elliott: Please rush—ON APPROVAL — 
everything 1 need to get started AT ONC 
| money the easy, friendly ELAJOTT way 








Big, new letter-writing contest 


you'll SEE: 


ALL-EXPENSE-PAID TRIP TO 


SS) | 


i 
“om OVER $1,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
PLUS 50 SHEAFFER’S SNORKEL PENS 


“capitol 
Simply For Writing On The Interesting Subject: 
“How | Benefit from Free Competitive Enterprise” 


| 


\7 
\ 
<\ 


READ THESE HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN! All you do is write a letter of 500 
words or less on, “How I Benefit From Free Competitive Enterprise’. Now, 
don't be stumped by the phrase ‘‘free competitive enterprise’’. It's merely the 
American and democratic way of doing business which permits Americans 
to earn their livings in the businesses or jobs of their choice and rewards them 
justly for their success. It's the way of life that has built industrial America. 
Without it our other freedoms could scarcely survive. You've probably got 
dozens of ideas right now. So get started writing, today! It’s fun and you can 


be a big winner. 


rs HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 
Simply write a letter of 500 words or less on the subject: 
‘HOW I BENEFIT FROM FREE COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE!” 

First Prize—$250—plus all-expense trip to Washington, D. C. 
Second Prize—$175 Third Prize—$100 25 Fourth Prizes—$25 each 
Plus 50 Honorable Mention Prizes of Sheaffer's New Snorkel Fountain Pens 

PLEASE FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: 


1, All entries must be postmarked not later than 
midnight, March 31, 1953. 

2. All high school students in public, private or 
parochial schools are eligible. 

3. Letters may be typewritten or written by hand. 


O° Note: Keep a copy for yourself, for possible 


credits in your Civics or English Class. 


4. Letters will be judged on organization and . 
neatness, as well os content. Decisions of the ° 
judges will be final. 
5. Be sure to include your name, address, school 

and grade. ; > 
6. All letters become the property of the W. A. ° 
Sheaffer Pen Company. "6 


SEND LETTERS TO: Craig Sheaffer, President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
P. O. Box 759, Grand Central Station, New York 17, New York 


—_—™ 


4 SNORKEL pon 


World's newest, most advanced fountain pen. 
Point never touches ink, never needs wiping. 
The magic filling tube reaches out to drink 
the ink, then retracts when pen is filled. 
Smoothest-writing pen you've ever tried! 


ANY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT CAN WIN! 
DON’T WAIT! START YOUR ESSAY, TODAY! 


WINNERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE MAY 13 ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE—AND ALSO NOTIFIED BY MAIL 





